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The Religious Education Association 

The annual convention of this associa- 
tion is always a gathering of significance in 
the religious world. The twelfth con- 
vention, which met at New Haven, March 
4-7, was not a meeting of the association as 
a whole, but of the council which is charged 
with the study of special topics. Consid- 
eration this year was given to the subject 
"Higher Education and the Social Order." 
The concentration of interest thus secured 
gave weight to the discussions. The moral 
and religious quality of the college life as of 
fundamental importance was discussed by 
presidents, deans, instructors, Christian 
Association officers, and others. Among 
the problems considered were the moral 
values of the curriculum, student honor, 
athletics, fraternity life, altruistic activities. 
As indicating the breadth of the interest it 
was noteworthy that conditions in the 
colleges of the non-Christian world were 
given consideration side by side with our 
own. In addition to the professional work- 
ers in religious education, the convention 
was made noteworthy by the presence of 
Mr. Whitman, ex-President Taft, Dr. Mott, 
besides President Hadley of Yale Univer- 
sity. The convention elected President 
George E. Vincent of Minnesota as its 
presiding officer for the coming year and 
appointed Buffalo as the next place of 
meeting. 

Hymns in Religious Education 

The importance of hymns as material 
for religious education has been receiving 
very little consideration in the present-day 
publications on Sunday-school work and 
efficiency. In Rev. Bernard Feeney's 
The Catholic Sunday School hymns are 
shown to be an integral part of the Sunday- 
school curriculum of that communion. In 
the different grades the Catholic children 



are taught to memorize hymns appropriate 
to their years. They memorize them and 
are taught to understand their meaning 
before they learn to sing them. The "Con- 
structive Studies" include books of this 
character for an awakening consciousness 
of need for hymns that will more adequately 
express as well as deepen the fundamental 
religious emotions. A hymnbook of from 
fifty to one hundred hymns in our Sunday 
schools, every one worthy of memorizing 
and set to appropriate music, is evidently 
the desirable thing. 

Significant in this connection as relating 
to the social side of religion is a list of one 
hundred and ten hymns published in The 
Survey of January 3, 1914. They are pre- 
sented under the title " One Hundred Hymns 
of Brotherhood and Social Aspiration." 
The words of the hymns are printed and the 
tunes to which the hymns have been set 
are indicated. In a few instances the music 
is shown. This list is a result of invitations 
sent out by The Survey to contributors ask- 
ing for favorite hymns or hymns of their 
own composing that might be classed as 
social. The response was so generous that 
the task of selection became enormous. 
This work was intrusted to a temporary 
Editor-of-hymns with twelve helpers, or 
"eminent jurors," as the report says. 

The hymns are classified as follows: I, 
Aspiration and Faith, 35 hymns; II, Liberty 
and Justice, 16; III, Peace, 6; IV, Labor 
and Conflict, 19; V, Brotherhood, 18; VI, 
Patriotism, 16. Of the no hymns n were 
written in 1913 according to the date they 
bear, and twenty-one others within the last 
decade. Still others, while bearing no date, 
are the production of present-day writers. 
In the editor's acknowledgments to authors, 
composers, and publishers of social hymns 
(p. 421) reference is made to the space given 
to this class of hymns in the hymnbooks 
published last year. 
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In The Hymnal of Praise, 20 per cent are 
social hymns; in Songs of Worship and Serv- 
ice, 18 per cent; in The Pilgrim Hymnal, 
14 per cent; in The American Hymnal, 12 
per cent; in Service Songs (Christian En- 
deavor), 7 per cent; in Songs of the Christian 
Life, 6 per cent. 

Special commendation is given to The 
Hymnal of Praise (A. S. Barnes & Co.). It 
is spoken of as "a collection particularly 
suited for young people. It builds up the 
theme of the Christian kingdom — from the 
home, through the school and church, to the 
city, the nation, and the world — with Inter- 
national Brotherhood and Peace." 

Religious Instruction in Germany 

In the Methodist Review for January, 
1914, appears an article by Professor W. K. 
Matthews, of the Kwansei Gakuin, Kobe, 
Japan, on the subject, "Some Features 
of Higher Education in Germany." The 
article is a report of an investigation 
made chiefly in and around Berlin, more 
especially of the work of the higher schools. 
Speaking of the German school system in 
general, the writer says: "It has been 
worked out with German thoroughness 
by the best minds of the nation, and is as 
complete, and as nicely adjusted as the 
mechanism of a clock." Constant, close, 
and impartial government supervision in- 
sures its effectiveness. 

Instruction in religion is as thorough as 
in other subjects. Examinations are as 
carefully given, and the grades are counted 
in deciding the pupil's standing. For three 
years before entering the higher schools the 
pupils have had in the primary school from 
two to four hours a week of religious in- 
struction consisting chiefly of Bible stories. 
Three hours a week for the first year in the 
higher schools and two hours a week for 
eight succeeding years are devoted to dis- 
tinctively religious education. 

The course is comprehensive, progressive, 
well articulated, and at each stage well 



adapted to the development of the pupil's 
mind. While the course (as given in Prot- 
estant schools) is clearly made for the pur- 
pose of teaching the Prussian state religion, 
yet it has features "well worth our study 
when planning our course of instruction 
in religion," according to Mr. Matthews' 
judgment. A detailed statement of this 
course is given in James E. Russell's work 
on German Higher Schools, new edition, 1907, 
published by Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York. 

Mr. Matthews spent considerable time 
in visiting schools and class exercises. His 
observations were that the interest of the 
students and the success of the teaching 
seemed to vary greatly. The work in the 
higher classes seemed generally to be well 
done, and yet it was evident that the pupils 
did not enjoy the study. The teachers 
who make this their chief subject usually 
teach one or two other subjects. They have 
the same rank and draw the same salary 
as the other teachers in the school, and are 
appointed in the same way. The writer 
speaks of being impressed with the superior 
scholarship and attractive personality of 
these men, as well as with the seriousness 
and thoroughness of their work. Yet not- 
withstanding all this, the results are gen- 
erally declared to be far from satisfactory. 
A large majority of the boys leave the 
schools at the end having little interest in 
religion and none in the church. They have 
much scholastic knowledge but no religious 
life. 

Why then does not so much and so 
thorough religious instruction make reli- 
gious citizens ? Five reasons are set forth. 
The essence of these reasons is that the fail- 
ure seems to be due to a lack of vital per- 
sonal religion. Germany, in its religious 
education, is holding to outworn forms which 
have long since lost the spirit. One scarcely 
needs a better illustration of the inadequacy 
of mere systems or methods of religious 
education, however excellently organized. 
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The Bane of Bad Hymns 

In a penetrative article on "Theology of 
Hymns," Edward S. Worcester of Norwich, 
Conn., has this to say in the Hartford Semi- 
nary Record: "It is a reflection upon the 
otherwise good judgment of some missionary 
bodies that they have not infrequently 
chosen our feebler efforts [in hymn-writing] 
for translation into foreign tongues. It is 
a reflection upon the discernment which 
should accompany zeal that we at home 
so readily surrender our people's prayers 
and praise to the random and ephemeral 

jingles of the professional revivalist 

There are compositions in vogue in certain 



quarters which musically are beneath the 
level of the street piano and poetically are 
not good enough to commit to memory 

in a district school Men will yet 

summon a congregation to worship in rhymes 
which are false in sentiment, cheap in expres- 
sion, and half-baked in theology, if only they 
will assume the name of 'gospel' songs. If 
ever a body of literature needed to be looked 
into with discrimination before use, it is 
that which is turned out with increasing 
fluency these days by men whose acquaint- 
ance with accurate religious thought is al- 
most nil and whose chief inspiration would 
seem to be commercial." 
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The Problem oi the Prayer Meeting 

One of the most aggressive churches in 
the East — the Lake Avenue Baptist of 
Rochester, N.Y. — has recently inaugurated 
a scheme for the solution of the insistent 
prayer-meeting problem which would seem 
feasible for many other perplexed churches. 
At Lake Avenue they have this fall insti- 
tuted the "Big Wednesday Evening," which 
has proved very successful both in point 
of numbers and in interest. The activities 
of the church are concentrated upon this 
one week-day evening to prevent loss 
through too great scattering of meetings 
throughout the week. Once a month the 
ladies have their meeting at 2:30 in the 
afternoon but the rest of the features of 
the "Big Wednesday Evening" occur every 
week. The hour from five to six is reserved 
for various committee meetings and at 6:20 
the ladies of the church serve a supper at a 
very nominal cost to everyone who can 
attend. This supper is made the occasion of 
much informality and fun, everyone wearing 
a tag on which is his or her name and join- 
ing in the informal "sing" with which the 
meal closes under the able assistance of a 
voluntary orchestra of young people. At 



7 there are various study groups on mission- 
ary topics under competent leadership, or, 
as in the case of the first three weeks of 
the fall, an entertainment illustrating some 
theme of missionary significance, such as the 
incoming immigrants at Ellis Island. Some- 
times some prominent missionary speaker 
is secured for this period. At 8:15 occurs 
the regular church prayer meeting, at which 
the orchestra is again in evidence, assisted 
by a young people's choir. The hour from 
o to 10 is again reserved for committee ses- 
sions of various kinds. Among the most 
successful of the mission-study groups were 
courses upon the Appeal of the Missionary 
Task, The Emergency in China, The 
Church and the City Problem, Mormonism, 
Islam of America, The Business Side of the 
Missionary Task, Missionary Biography, 
Contemporary Missionary Leaders, Medical 
Missions, The Bible and Missions, Compara- 
tive Religions, and others. 

This church is supporting three mission- 
ary families in the foreign field besides 
workers in the home field. Much intelli- 
gent interest in the undertaking is 
largely generated at these "Big Wednes- 
day Evenings." 



